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A WINTER THOUGHT. 
By Laura E. Richards. 


Hast thou e’er a grief, dear? 
Lock it in thy heart! 
Keep it, close it, 
Sacred and apart; 
Lest another, at thy sigh, 
Hear his sorrow stir and cry. 
Wakeful watch doth sorrow keep; 
Hush it! hide it! bid it sleep! 


Hast thou e’er a joy, love? 

Bind it on thy brow! 
Vaunt it, flaunt it, 

All the world to know. 
Where the shade lies dim and gray, 
Turn its glad and heartsome ray. 
Does thy sad-browed neighbor smile? 
So thy life was worth the while! 

—The Silver Crown. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The earthquake at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, taking place just when Mr. 
Blackwell and his party were there, 
has caused much anxiety at the Wom- 
an’s Journal office and among his 
friends. The press despatches say, 
however, that all the American tour- 
ists are safe, so we are hoping for 
the best. The editorial by H. B. B. 
appearing in our columns this week, 
was written on the voyage and mailed 
at Fortune Island, where the steamer 
touched on her way to Jamaica. Up 
to the time of the Journal’s going to 
press (Jan. 17) no further news had 
been received. 





The Connecticut State Federation 
of Labor, at its annual meeting just 
held in Hartford, passed a resolution 
in favor of woman suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote. The resolution was offered 
by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon. 

Let all the delegates to the National 
Suffrage convention in Chicago re- 
member that if they want free en- 
tertainment they must write before 
Jan. 25 to the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, Mrs. F. K. Tracy, 
545 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Do 
not put it off till the eleventh hour, 
and then blame the National officers 
or the Chicago entertainment com- 
mittee because entertainment cannot 
be furnished you. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, who has 
just died in England in her 79th year, 
was one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. She led the sev- 
enteen years’ fight which ended in 
the overwhelming repeal of the State 
regulation of vice in England, and she 
journeyed through Europe, preaching 
a crusade against it in three lan- 
guages, and organizing the friends of 


| Vice, of which she was the founder 





humanity against it all over the Cm 
tinent. A woman of frail physique, 
but of indomitable courage, rare spir- 
itual gifts, a winning personality and 
wonderful eloquence, she accom- 
plished this painful and difficult mis- 
sion in the face of obstacles that 
would have appalled a weaker char- 
acter. She and her colleagues, the 
noblest men and women of England, 
were assailed with a foulness of abuse 
and an intensity of fury almost incred- 
ible today. Under the evil system 
that she opposed, shameful injustice 
and cruelty were inflicted upon help- 
less women and girls, but it was 
thought to be a protection to “the 
public health”—i. e., to male proflig- 
acy—and all the world of vice and its 
sympathizers, high and low, rose up 
in wrath against her. She and her 
friends were mobbed; they were vili- 
fied in the press, in Parliament, and 
even in the pulpit. Her husband, the 
head of a great school, a man of the 
highest character, lost his position be- 
cause of his sympathy with her work. 
For years her name was anathema. 
She lived to see the brickbats change 
to roses, the hisses to applause. Bet- 
ter still, she lived to see the wicked 
system banished from England and a 
considerable part of the Continent, 
and seriously shaken in every country 
of Europe where it still exists. Dur. 
ing her later years she was highly 
honored and esteemed, and the great 
International Association for the 
Abolition of the State Regulation of 


and the guiding spirit, will still carry 
on her work. A fuller biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Butler will be given 
later, 





Mrs. Mary Ann Cooper, the original 
of Charles Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” 
recently celebrated her 94th birthday. 
She was the daughter of a gardener. 
When Dickens lived at Rochester, a 
boy in his teens, she was about 18 
years of age. Old Mr. Dickens used 
to call the child Dorrit. She and Dick- 
ens were on intimate and affectionate 
terms as children, and the boy was in 
the habit of calling her Little Dorrit. 
At her present great age she celebrated 
her birthday by opening a Boys’ Train- 
ing Home in Islington. The diminu- 
tive old woman, with a certain dainty 
graciousness about her, was the center | 
of interest. She was pleasant, alert, 
charmingly dressed, and made a pretty 
little speech. 








“CAPTIVATED CALVES.” 


By Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain. 





In an editorial headed “Wisdom of | 
Miss Corelli,” the Louisville Courier- | 
Journal says: 

“From London there come stealing 
hither, either upon the soft wings of 
the transatlantic zephyrs or dashing 
along the cable that stretches from 
shore to shore, some fragrant words 
of wisdom. It is not often that Marie 
Corelli drops her boiler-yard imagina- 
tion long enough for mere wisdom, but 
this time that is exactly what she has | 
done. 

“She lifts her dulcet voice against 
woman suffrage. Man-hater though 
she is, she concedes that man is not 
altogether a creature to be despised 
and defied and trampled upon. And 
it is with the value of man’s esteem for 
woman in mind that she opposes votes | 
for women. She does not bother her- 
self about questions of equality and 
justice and all that; to her the one 
great desire is to preserve the sex as 
something to be adored of men—to 
keep woman on a pedestal. ‘If,’ says 
she, ‘woman has, as the natural heri- 
tage of her sex, the mystic power to 
persuade, enthrall and subjugate man, 
she has no need to come down from 
her throne to mingle in any of his po- 
litical frays.’ She avers, with great 
plausibility, that she can now direct 
fifty men’s votes at election in any 
way she chooses, but she says that that 
power would be destroyed if she had a 
vote of her own.” 

We are all familiar with the picture 
of the hen-pecked husband whose wife 
wants to vote, but will not some car- 
toonist show us these fifty hypnotized 
Englishmen meekly marching to the 
polls to execute the will of a woman 
who does not want to vote? Those 
who hold the doctrine that a woman 
should express her will at the polls in- 
directly instead of directly might learn 
from such a picture that woman’s in- 





}up his own opinions in order to ex- 


lat all. A woman who respects her own 
| . 
irights will always 


direct influence means indeed the “sub- 
jugation of man.” 

When Sir Roger de Coverley found 
himself “enthralled” and “subjugated” 
by that widow with “the finest hand in 
the county,” he still retained enough 
common sense to realize his condition, 
und aptly described himself as a 
“captivated calf.” 

A woman has a tight to influence a 
man’s political views by appealing to 
his reason, but to enthrall and subju- 
gate a man by appealing to his senses, 
and to send him thus befuddled to the 
polls, is to make of him a “captivated 
calf.” 

Think of Miss Corelli and her “cap- 
tivated calves,” and then think of a 
husband and wife in Colorado walking 
to the polls side by side, one voting the 
Democratic ticket, the other the Re- 
publican, and each respecting the 
other’s right. 

Wouldn’t you rather be the Colorado 
man than the captivated, subjugated 
English calf? 

As a matter of fact, however, we 
think Miss Corelli is drawing on her 
imagination when she says there are 
fifty men whose votes she can direct. 
Womuan-like, she over-estimates her 
“mystic power to enthrall and subju- 
gate” men. 

When Senator Zeb Vance was first 
married, he said to his wife: 

“Now, my dear, I have one request 
to make of you: Make me do just as I 
darn please!’ It is very easy to sub- 
jugate a man to the point of making 
him do as he pleases, and this, prob- 
ably, is all Miss Corelli has done in 
the case of those rather mythical “fifty 
men.” 

Kentucky women understand the art 
of enthralling men, but I never knew 
one who could make a Democrat vote 
the Republican ticket, or vice versa 

Some years ago there was a very 
exciting election in Kentucky. One of 
the candidates was bitterly opposed 
by many women. One of these was 
lamenting to a friend that she could 
not get her husband to promise not to 
vote for the objectionable candidate. 

“Lock up all his clothes on election 
day, so that he can’t go to the polls,” 
suggestedl the friend. 

“Lock up his clothes!” was the reply. 
“Why, he'd go to the polls naked!” 

This man probably voted wrong, but 
at any rate he was not a “captivated 
calf.” 

The franchise is not given to a man 
in order that he may express the o- 
litical views of his wife, his sister or 
his maiden aunt. It is conferred on 
him that he may express his own 
views; and, us this is a republic, “a 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” and as women 
ure people, the wife, the sister and the 
maiden aunt should have the right to 
express their views without the prelim- 
inary performance of subjugating some | 
weak man. | 

Miss Corelli, an anti-suffragist, ar- 
gues for a woman's right to express 
her opinions through a man who gives 





press the woman’s. I, a suffragist, ar- 
gue for a man’s right to express his 
own opinions unsubjugated and unen- 


thralled by any woman. Curious? Not 





respect a man’s | 
rights, and a woman who boasts that | 
she can direct fifty men’s votes in any 
way she chooses, would be likely to | 
make her husband wash the dishes | 
and tend the baby while she wrote a | 
“Romance of T'wo Worlds.” 
Theoretically, most men fivor the 
idea of women exerting an indirect in- 
fluence on politics, but if women should 
develop political opinions at variance 
with their husbands’ and try to put 
the indirect influence idea into prac- 
tice, there would be an immediate re- 
volt in favor of direct voting. 
Bowling Green, Ky. F. M. A. 


GIRL’S QUICK WIT SAVES LIVES. | 


Breaking in upon the procession of | 
blundering railroad employees whose | 
carelessness, neglect or simple stupid- 
many lives during the 
past twelve months, is the remarkably 
intelligent action of Miss Nora Breck-| 
enridge, Rock Island night operator at 
a small station in Kansas. In sharp 
contrast to the fatal mistake of a man 
operator at Volland on the same road 
and on the same night, Miss Brecken- 
ridge prevented a serious wreck by her 
presence of mind and resourcefulness. 

By some blunder, a freight train was 
ordered to clear from the little station 
of Arlington just as another freight 
train, headed toward the first, was 
leaving a point two stations away. 
When the mistake was discovered it 
was too late for either operator to stop 
the trains in the asual way, and at the 
intermediate station tnere was uv 
night operator. Miss Breckenridge, 
on a chance, called the middle station 
on the wire, but received no response. 
Then she b@gan to exercise a rare 
quality of good sense. Had she been 


ity have cost 





| tained 


an ordinary operator, she would have 
sat stupidly while the trains dashed 
toward each other, relying on the fact 
that she did not issue the orders and 
could not be held responsible for the 
inevitable wreck. 
ordinary operator, she went to the 
telephone and called up the intermedi- 
ate station where her father lived. | 
She could not awaken him, but she die | 
rected the telephone operator at the) 
other end of the line to call a farmer 
who lived near the track. When she 
had aroused the farmer, she told him 
to proceed with all haste to get a lan- 
tern, wrap a red cloth about it, and 
flag the oncoming trains. This was 
done, and the trains stopped near each 
other in safety. 

In all likelihood the officials of the 
railroad will do something in recogni- 
tion of this action of Miss Brecken- 
ridge. She may even become a hero- 
ine, with the inevitable flood of matri- 
monial offers that spring forth when- 
ever a girl gains a measure of public- 
ity. But the real value of her action 
in saving a wreck is in the fine exam- 
ple it offers to other railroad em- 
ployees who have not yet awakened to 
full appreciation of those qualities im- 
plied in safeguarding a trust. This is 
only an obsure incident, and will be 
forgotten soon beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the community in which it oc- 
curred: but its effect should be lasting 
in inspiring others with the spirit of | 
resource, coolness and activity in the 
emergencies.—Kansas_ City 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The efforts of the General ledera- 
tion of Women’s Clubs to secure regcu- 
lation of child labor have led to an 
invitation from the National Civic 
Federation to appoint a committee to 
meet with the representatives of the 
federation for conference on means for 
further fighting the evil. The General 
Federation was among the first organi- 
zations to agitate the question, and 
has secured child-lapor ‘iaws or com- 
pulsory education laws in a number of 
States. Its work has also stimulated 
other organizations to act, until with- 
in the year the majority of conven- 
tions where social or industrial condi- 
tions have been discussed have passed 
resolutions condemning the employ- 
ment of children of tender years. 





The Woman’s Club of, Spokane, 
Wash., has become incorporated, with 
a capital of $30,000, to build a hand- 
some and commodious clubhouse. It 


But, not being an} y 





expects to have the building ready 
when the State Federation meets In 
Spokane next year. 

The Women's Club of Springfield, 
Mass., is just completing a $25,000 
clubhouse. 

The woman’s club idea has reached 
far-away Persia. In Tabriz, a city of 


| some 300,000 people, with a large e@x- 


port and import trade, earried on 
wholly by means of camels, horses 
and donkeys, as there are no wagon 


roads, there is a small Armenian 
colony of about S00 families. They 
are much better educated than the 


surrounding Mohammedans, and main- 
tain two schools for girls, as well as 
two for boys. The first school in the 
city to teach Mohammedan boys 
sciences and the Western languages 
has just been opened; but the “Ar- 
menian Women’s Benevolent Associ- 
ation of Tabriz,” a society with only 
110 members, has for years main- 
thirteen schools in the neigh- 
boring villages. These Armenian 
ladies raise all the money themselves 
to support the schools, and work ver} 
hard in order to do so. 

club women are pre- 
introduced in 


The Georgia 
paring to have a bill 
the next Legislature asking for a 
compulsory education law for all 
children, white and black, through the 
primary grades. The clubs purpose 
to establish more “model schools” as 
fast as they can gather the necessary 
funds, thereby bringing elementary 
education to all children until the 
population becomes large enough to 
permit the State to place in the 
mountains schoolhouses every two 
miles, as it has done in the lower 
sections, 


The Woman’s Health Protective 
Association of Galveston, Texas, has 
1,000 members, and any white woman 
may become a member. The club had 
a horse show not long ago and 
cleared $1,000. Galveston is prepar- 
ing to build a magnificent boulevard, 
four and a half miles long, and the 
woman’s club is going to plant 500 
palm trees and 500 oleanders along 
the driveway. F. M. A. 


| 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall is the first 
woman deputy sheriff in New Hamp 
shire. She has been the agent of the 
Vomen’s Humane Society of Nashua 
for several years, and she has lately 
secured this appointment to help he. 
in preventing cruelty to animals. 

Miss Lena Ham, a young school 
teacher of Picton, Colorado, ran for 
justice of the peace on the Republican 
ticket at the last election, and was 
chosen by an overwhelming majority. 
She came to Colorado from Raymond, 
O., where she had taught school for 
several years. She is only 26, but she 
conducts her court with dignity and 
justice 

Miss Mabel Acker has been appoinc- 
ed clerk of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions of the borougn of Richmond, N. 
Y., to fill out the unexpired term of 
her father, deceased. She is the first 
woman in New York to hold such a 
position. She is only 21, but has 
worked for years in her father’s real 
estate and bond office at New Brigh- 
ton, and is said to be fully capable of 
handling the business. 

Mrs. L. Flood Channon is one of the 
iwo finger-print experts appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy to have 
charge of the system of identification 
lately adopted in the Navy Depart- 
ment. The appointments were deter- 
mined by a stiff competitive examina- 
tion, in which Mrs. Channon proved 
that she knew more about the system 
than anyone else except the man who 
was appointed with her. She was for- 
merly a government clerk at $1.000 a 
year. 

Mrs. Margarete Selenka, widow of 
the great Dutch scholar, Dr. Emil Se- 
lenka, has been chosen to lead an im- 
portant scientific expedition that will 
start for the island of Java, 
backed by the Duteh government and 
the Bertin Academy of Science, to con- 
tinue the researches of Dr. Eugen 
Dubois. That celebrated Dutch scien- 
tist found in Java the fossil of an an- 
thropoid supposed to be the 
“missing link.” His theory was com- 
bated by many scientists, notably 
Prof. Virchow, but was strongly sup- 
ported by Prof. Selenka. Mrs. Selenk: 
Was closely associated with her hus- 
band in his scientific work, and has 
conducted valuable independent inves- 
She has 
therefore been asked to head the ex- 
pedition which either prove or 
disprove her husband's pet theory. 


soon 


ape, 


tigations of anthropoid apes. 
will 


Miss Alice L. Yoder, a Pennsylvania 
zirl, conducts the only farm run on 
modern agricultural principles in the 
Berar province of India. She was sent 
out by the Christian Alliance of the 
United Evangelical teach 
the natives expert farming. Before 
opening her farm-school she made a 


Church to 


special study of scientific agriculture, 


and especially of the problems pre- 
and soil of 
Her farm is the only one in the 


province that can withstand the long 


sented by the climate 


dry seasons. Her 300 acres are watered 
by a complete irrigating system, with 
water drawn from a deep well by the 
most approved style ot 
mill. Three native orphans 
live and work on the place under the 


American wind- 
hundred 
tuition of 


care and Miss Yoder and 


her four assistants. The farm is more 
than self-supporting 

Mrs. Nannie Web) Curtis, who acted 
as Secretary at the recent Conference 
of Southern Women Suffragists in 
Memphis, Tenn., ever since returning 
to her home at Sherman, Tex., has 
heen besieged by reporters begging for 
interviews. So many contributions 
from her pen have been implored 
bearing upon the enfranchisement of 
women, that she has been over- 
whelmed. The Texas newspaper men 
seemed delighted to send abroad the 
results of the Memphis Conference. 
One editor in Denison, a large town 
near Sherman, after sending his re- 
porter to Mrs. Curtis for farther infor- 
mation, told her that, if she would run 
for the Legislature or for Congress, 
his paper would support her. Mrs. 
Curtis has lately had a remarkably 
successful lecture tour through North 
Carolina 
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“LITTLE HEALTH” OF 
WOMEN. 


THE 





One of the most important steps in 
the advancement of women is, or 
ought to be, the attainment of better 
physical health. We are constantly 
struck with the lack of muscular ac- 
tivity and out-of-door exercise which 
characterizes the daily life of many 
men, but especially of most women 
and girls. 

One of the regular habits of chil- 
dren, as I recall the English family 
life of seventy-five years ago, was the 
daily brisk walk of several miles, 
which was a part of the domestic 
routine. It would be well if such 
were made a part of the prescribed 
school routine for both pupils and 
teachers in our public schools. In- 
deed, practical sanitation should be 
both taught and practiced therein. 

Many of our modern improvements, 
so called, militate against the phys- 
ical health of the community. Men 
and women ride from their home in 
the morning to their business, and 
back in the evening, seated or stand- 
ing, in close air, in crowded cars; 
their working hours are mostly spent 
indoors, standing or sitting. They 
are under the impression that mere 
change of place means bodily activity, 
which it does not. 

it is even worse in the case of 
women in shops and factories. Those 
who do housework for themselves or 
others, are, or may be, somewhat bet- 
ier off, if they can secure good ven- 
tilation indoors, and some daily out- 
ing. In view of the growing disinclina- 
tion of women for domestic service, 
the increasing use of flats in apart- 
ment houses, with all its evils, does 
enable more women, with the assist- 
arce of their daughters, to do their 
own family housework without excess 
of drudgery. In that respect the change 
is commendable, and results in in- 
creased economy, convenience and 
comfort. 

Let the advocates of woman’s en- 
franchisement never lose sight of the 
fact that it must begin by securing 
immunity from physical disabilities. 
“A sound mind in a sound body” is the 
greatest earthly blessing. No mere 
political activity or privilege can com- 
pensate for chronic invalidism. And 
better than all medical prescriptions 
is the simple rule, “Keep the head 
cool, the feet warm, and the body 
open.” H. B. B. 





WOMEN AND THE SCHOOL VOTE. 





A circular letter was lately sent out 
from the National Woman Suffrage 
Headquarters to the State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction in all the 
States where women have the school 
vote, asking how it works. Most of 
the answers have now come in, and 
they are instructive. 

The State superintendents are 
unanimous in saying that the women 
who vote for school officers are not 
made unwomanly by it, or obliged to 
neglect their home duties. The State 
superintendent of New Hampshire 
alone is non-committal on this point. 
He says: “I don’t know any woman 
well enough to give an opinion except 
my wife, and she doesn’t vote.” 

To the question, “Has it had any 
bad results?” the superintendents all 
answer “No,” except the New Hamp- 
shire superintendent, and he says: “If 
any, the good and bad results are 
about balanced.” He admits, however, 
that at contested elections where the 
interests of the children are involved 
the women frequently vote in consid- 
erable numbers, “and usually carry 
the issue to the advantage of the 
schools, from my point of view.” 

The next question is, “Has it had 
any good results? If so, what?” The 
large majority answer that the results 
are good. 

The State superintendent of Kansas 
says: 

“Yes. We are able to interest both 
parents in school boards and school 
administration. Board member candi- 
dates who were unworthy have been 
defeated by the women’s vote. Some- 
times they vote wrong, but usually on 


the side of the inevitable intuition of 
what is right.” 


The South Dakota superintendent 
writes, “It has many good results,” 
but does not specify them. 

The Nebraska superintendent says 

“It has had many good results. For 
example, in the voting of school bonds 
where better school buildings were an 
absolute necessity, the bonds could 
not have been carried without the 
votes of the good and intelligent 
women, including useful wives and 
consecrated mothers. The instances 
are too numerous to mention. I name 
Geneva, Fillmore County, as one con- 
crete case.” 

This recalls the reason Theodore 
Roosevelt gave for recommending 
woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature when Governor of New 
York. Being asked why he did it, he 
said that his home town of Oyster Bay 
had long been in great need of a new 
schoolhouse, but had never been able 
to get an appropriation for one till the 
women were given a vote. Then the 
mothers voted the new schoolhouse 
directly. 

The Wisconsin 
answers: 

“I can assure you that, as far as our 
experience in Wisconsin counts, the 
school interests of the State have 
been materially benefited by having 
the right of suffrage on school mat- 
ters extended to the women.” 

He mentions that in Madison, the 
proposal to put up a $250,000 high 
school was carried by the votes of the 
women. 

The North Dakota superintendent 
answers: “Yes; no _ politics in our 
schoo] affairs.” 

The Montana superintendent says: 
“It creates more interest, and brings 
out better material for trustees.” 

The Wyoming superintendent says: 

“It makes the women take more in- 
terest in the questions of the day. Bet- 
ter men are made candidates, as 
women generally will not vote for an 
immoral man. Elections are conduct- 
ed in much more orderly style than in 
States where equal suffrage does not 
exist. There is very seldom any dis- 
turbance, and the polls are kept free 
from the rough element. These are 
only a few of the good results.” 

The New York — superintendent 
writes: 

“The women do not avail them- 
selves generally of this privilege. Oc- 
casionally, where an important con- 
test arises in a school district, the 
women do vote, and on such occasions 
I think that the majority of the 
women who vote are the intelligent 
and best women in the community.” 

State Superintendent Martin of 
Massachusetts says, in answer to the 
question if there are any good results: 

“Occasionally. Better persons are 
chosen to school boards because of it. 
In two contested elections in this 
State recently, women have come out 
in unusual numbers to vote, and in 
both cases the results of the election 
are in favor of higher standards of 
school administration.” 

A number of superintendents 
answer “Yes” to the question, “Has it 
had any good results?” but do not 
specify. The Minnesota superinten- 
dent says: “Yes, though not as great 
as could be hoped for.” He adds that 
when there is an important issue ar 
stake involving the interests of the 
children, “the women vote, in nearly 
every case, and are usually on the 
right side.” Most of the other super- 
intendents confirm this, and a number 
give examples. 

In most States the women’s school 
vote is not large. In Connecticut, the 
secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Charles D. Hine of Hartford, 
writes: 

“In my opinion, the reason is that 
they cannot vote on all questions, and 
the little that is doled out to them 
under our law does not stimulate 
them. If men could vote only on school 
questions, they would not go to the 
polls in any larger numbers. On the 
whole, the law in this State has been 
useful. While all women have not 
voted, some excellent women have 
been elected to school boards, and 
their influence has always been good. 
There have been several elections in 
which women have taken a special in- 
terest and have voted in considerable 
numbers.” 

The Utah superintendent writes: 
“It has increased and intensified inter- 
est in the public school work.” 

The North Dakota superintendent 
writes: 

“It has many good results. Those 
mothers who are interested in good 
schools and good government are the 
active persons at these elections. Most 
women have the interests of their 
children at heart, regardless of every- 
thing else.” 

The Nebraska superintendent writes: 

“The ballot gives women more in- 
fluence in school matters, and this in- 
fluence has always been exerted on 
behalf of the child, the home and the 
State.” 

The State superintendents of Wash- 
| ington, Wisconsin, Montana, Illinois, 
| Wyoming, Minnesota, South Dakota, 


superintendent 








Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Utah and 
Connecticut agree in saying that 
women have more influence in school 
matters because they have the school 
vote. 

To the question, “Do you find that 
the bad and ignorant women vote at 
school elections in larger numbers 
than the good and intelligent?” the 
State superintendents of Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Vermont, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Washington and Utah answer “No.” 
The Michigan superintendent writes: 

“I do not know of any cases in 
Michigan where bad women have in- 
fluenced school elections. It is my 
opinion that it is perfectly proper for 
women to have a right to vote in 
school meetings. Our experience in 
Michigan makes this clear. Who is 
more interested in the welfare of the 
children than the mothers, and who 
has a better right to have something 
to say as to how the schools shall be 
conducted? In some contested school 
elections women have turned out in 
equal numbers to men. The village of 
Laingsburg, Shiawassee County, is a 
sample.” 

The South Dakota superintendent 
writes: 

“We find it is the better class of 
women who attend the school elec- 
tions. It only takes them away from 
their home duties for a very short 
time once a year—in most instances 
not over an hour.” 

The Vermont superintendent writes: 

“In Vermont the bad and ignorant 
women do not vote at school elections, 
for the reason that they are not gen- 
erally taxpayers; and also we have 
none such in Vermont.” 

The New Hampshire superintendent 
answers, “Don’t know.” 

The Nebraska superintendent writes: 

“I find that the good and intelligent 
women far exceed the bad and ignor- 


ant women at all school elections in|} 


this State. Women who use the 
school ballot are not made unwomanly 
thereby, neither does it oblige them 
to neglect their home duties and make 
them less useful as wives. and 
mothers. It has had no bad results, 
to my knowledge, but on the other 
hand many good results.” 


The Ohio superintendent alone says 
that he thinks the best class of women 
are apt to stay away from the polls. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, in for- 
warding his letter, says she thinks 
this hardly does justice to the women 
of Ohio. 


The Wyoming superintendent writes: 
“The educated and refined women vote 
in every election in far greater pro- 
portion than the ignorant or bad.” 

The New Jersey’ superintendent 
writes: 

“The women who vote at our dis- 
trict school meetings are usually the 
mothers of the pupils, and are intelli- 
gent. It does not oblige them to 
neglect their home duties, and it 
makes them more useful as wives and 
mothers. Woman suffrage in school 
matters has been attended by good 
results.” 

In view of this mass of testimony, 
how funny now seems the prophecy 
made by Senator Wynne of Massachu- 
setts in 1879, when the school suffrage 
law was finally passed in this State! 
He said: “If we make this innovation, 
we shall destroy the race, which will 
be blasted by Almighty God!” And in 
the States where women have not yet 
the school vote they are saying it still. 

A. S. B. 





LETTER FROM MRS. COBDEN SAN- 
DERSON. 





Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, in a letter 
just received by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston, says: 


“A very strong movement to de- 
mand the enfranchisement of women 
has sprung up in this country, and the 
militant section of the Suffrage Soci- 
ety, which has formed itself into the 
“Women’s Social and Political Union,” 
is determined to force the present gov- 
ernment into granting justice and lib- 
erty to women. It is for this reason 
that we disobey the laws by stating 
our demands in the lobby of the “Sa- 
cred House of Commons” itself, and 
allowing ourselves, undefended, to be 
sent to prison, refusing to acknowledge 
the power of the court, or our duty to 
obey laws which we have no voice in 
making and no power to alter. 

“IT and my fellow prisoners, ten in 
all, were condemned to two months 
imprisonment in the Second Division, 
but at the end of the first week, on ac- 
count of public opinion, we were 
changed to the First Division, and at 
the end of the first month we were re- 
leased unconditionally, on account of 
the government’s fear for the result of 
an election at Huddersfield. Since then 
21 women have been taken up for fore- 
ing themselves (or endeavoring to do 
so) into the House of Commons, but 
the Magistrate condemns them now 
only to two weeks in the First Divi- 
sion. 

“It was worth while to go to prison 
in order to learn the iniquity of the 
present prison system, and the first 


thing we ‘prisoners’ are determined 
to do when we get our rights of citi- 
zenship, is to set about establishing a 
more humane system. 

“Fancy shutting people up in cells 
12 feet by 6 feet, without proper light, 
and no fresh air, and keeping them in 
solitary confinement for 23 out of the 
24 hours! Food and heating are both 
bad, and our last prisoners have lived 
in cells during the last cold days with 
the thermometer at 50 degrees. Can 
the most hardened criminal be im- 
proved by such treatment? 

“T feel sure, also, that the advent of 
women into political life will help the 
peace movement. My father always be- 
lieved that women’s influence would 
be a moral one, and he therefore de- 
clared himself a believer in women’s 
suffrage.” 





WOMEN WIN ART PRIZES. 





At the recent distribution of prizes 
in the art schools of the London 
Royal Academy, the lion’s share of the 
honors fell to women. The Creswick 
landscape prize, the prizes for figure 
composition, the prizes for the best 
cartoon of the draped figure, the first 
and the second medals for painting 
from the nude, and the first medal for 
modeling a bust from life were all 


taken by women students. John S. 
Sargent, who was present at the 
awarding of the prizes, remarked 


laughingly that the men would have to 
look to their laurels. 





A CHICAGO POLICEWOMAN. 





Miss Elizabeth Grace is a probation 
officer of the Chicago juvenile court. 
Miss Grace has been sworn in as a 
policeman the same as the men, and 
her “beat” is the stockyards district 
(which could not be tougher), where 
she finds plenty of strenuous work to 
do. But, possessing a ready sympathy 
for boys, and tact in handling the fath- 
ers when occasion demands that she go 
after them, report says that she pos- 
sesses a power over that element that 
could not be attained by a man. Her 
“boys” often aid her in making an ar- 
rest of roughs who attempt to defy 
her or run away. Undoubtedly we are 
booked to see the policewoman at no 
distant day.—Fairfax (S. C.) Enter- 
prise. 





TO LESSEN NOISE. 





The “Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise” has been organ- 
ized by Mrs: Isaac L. Rice of New 
York City, the woman who got the 
government to regulate the steam 
whistles in the harbor, and to forbid 
the use of sirens, except by govern- 
ment or fire boats, or in case of dis- 
tress. They did it by presenting to 
the steamboat inspectors a_ petition 
signed by 700 residents on Riverside 
Drive, and a number of phonographic 
records taken by Columbia University 
students. Her new society will grapple 
with the problem of early milh 
wagons, street cries, venders’ bells 
and whistles, flat car-wheels and 
heavy traffic. She is backed by the 
heaith commissioner, the medical ad- 
viser of the Board of Health and all 
the hospitals. 





THE “LITTLE MOTHER” OF PRIS- 
ONERS. 





Mrs. Maud B. Booth, at a parlor 
meeting convened by Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw last week at the home of Miss 
Ellen F. Mason, of this city, gave an 
interesting and touching account of 
her work among the _ prisoners, to 
thousands of whom she is known as 
the “Little Mother.” 

John C. Gray prefaced his introduc- 
tion of Mrs. Booth by reading letters 
from the wardens or chaplains of ten 
State prisons, to whom Mrs. Shaw had 
written asking their opinion of Mrs. 
Booth’s work. All bore witness to its 
value in making the prisoners more 
orderly, better behaved, happier and 
more hopeful. Some said the discipline 
of the prison was improved 50 per 
cent. 

Mrs. Booth said in part: 





I fee] that I come to you not as the 
representative of any new theories of 
penology, but as the representative of 
“my boys.” You do not realize the 
gloom and darkness in the hearts of 
those behind prison bars. This work 
which I began eleven years ago is not 
mine. I believe there is a great power 
that brings light out of darkness. 1 
merely go to these boys as a messen- 
ger, and I come back as a messenger 
from them to you. 

There are 84,000 men in our State 
prisons. Many people would feel that 
that crowd represents very little 
wealth of character, talent or possi- 
bility. I have learned to think other- 
wise. There is a story of a gardener 
who saw a brier in a ditch, one day 
when he was out walking. It was wild 
and prickly and unpromising. But he 
climbed down into the ditch, took it 
up, and carried it into a beautiful 
garden. The brier said, ‘What do you 
bring me here fcr? I am only a poor 
wild brier. You can never make any- 
thing of me, and I shall spoil the gar- 
den.” But the gardener knew his busi- 
ness. He planted it in rich earth, and 
grafted it from a rose bush, and the 
next summer the poor old brier stood 
there, a blaze of glory. It had changed 
in heart and nature, and become a 





rose-tree. I have seen a change like 





that in many criminals. Most of 
them are perhaps low down: but in 
every human heart there is the possi- 
bility of goodness, and some little spot 
that can be touched. 

I have studied closely the heart, the 
life and the condition of the prisoner; 
I have come in contact with this great 
mass of men behind the bars, and I 
find it one of the most hopeful fields 
I ever worked in. They have drunk 
the cup of wrong-doing to the dregs, 
and have found that the dregs are bit- 
ter. Many of them are sick of their 
old life, and would be glad to make a 
new start if they only had a chance. 
I have seen the hard look vanish from 
their faces and the hopelessness dis- 
appear. I have seen men who were 
slouching through life brace’ them- 
selves and stand erect as men. When 
the hope comes in, it makes the man 
look up. 

Very early in my work I found in 
Sing Sing a young man who had 
been a professional crook, and a very 
successful one. He was persuaded to 
leave his old ways and to join our 


League. I found him work. If a dis- 
charged prisoner gets employment 


where his’ record is not known, sooner 
or later someone comes along and 
tells his employer about his past, and 
he loses his place. Our method is to 
put a man where his past is known to 
his employer, but to no one else. We 
got work for William in a factory. He 
became not only a skilled workman, 
but a wonderful influence for good in 
that factory. He brought his first 
Wages, and showed them to me with 
pride. He said, “That is the first 
honest money I have ever had in my 
hands in my life.” Later he came and 
announced a discovery: “Do you 
know, honest money you can keep? 
The other kind always goes right 
through your fingers!’ He came across 
his brother, whom he had not seen 
since they were boys in the reforma- 
tory together. The brother had been 
in prison, too, and was penniless, and 
William spent all his money in buying 
furniture for his brother’s family. 

He brought me a great many of his 
old pals to be helped. One night late, 
he was awakened by a knock. He went 
down and found a young man who 
had been in prison with him, a very 
clever thief. This young man, on get- 
ting out, had tried to find work, but no 
one would employ him, lecause of his 
prison record. He said to William, “I 
have spent my last cent, and tonight 
they have put my old mother out into 
the street because I could not pay the 
rent. Can you do anything fer me? 
If not, I shall have to go out tomor- 
row morning and begin to steal again. 
I don’t want to, but what can I do?’ 
It was near the end of the week, and 
William and the man who roomed with 
him had spent their wages. It was 
after the hour when my _. of- 
fice closed. They said, “Bring your 
mother here for tonight, and tomorrow 
we will see.”” He took them to where 
the bed-ridden old woman lay on her 
mattress in the street. They carried 
her to their room, gave her their bed, 
und they sat on the stairs till morning. 
Then William went to his employer, 
with whom he was a great favorite, 
and urged him to give his friend work. 
The gentleman said he was sorry, but 
there was no vacancy. William went 
away crest-fallen. At noon he came 
again, beaming, and said to his em- 
ployer, “I have it. Give him my place. 
He can’t get any work because he has 
no recommendation. But I have 
worked for you two years; you can 
give me a good recommendation, and 
with that I can get a job somewhere 
else.” His employer’s feelings were 
touched; he kept William, and made a 
place for the other man, too, who is 
still doing well after eight years. 

One day I thought William did not 
look me in the face as frankly as us- 
ual. He said, “Little Mother, I’m 
thinking of doing something, but if you 
don’t approve of it, I won't.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

He said, “I’m thinking of getting 
married.” 

I told him I approved highly, if she 
was the right kind of girl. “I think 
she is,’ he answered. “Then go and 
make your proposal,” I said, ‘and 
come back and tell me what she says.” 

The next day be came back, radiant. 
“She said yes! And then I told her 
one thing. I said, ‘Mrs. Booth has 
done everything for me, ever since I 
came out of prison; and I mean that 
she shall do everything for me, until 
she reads the funeral service over me 
at last. And I want to have her 
marry us. If you are willing she 
should, 1’ll marry you; if not, you can 
go and get another man.’ She said she 
was perfectly willing; and I want you 
to tie the knot for us.” I am an or- 
dained minister, so [ married them, in 
niy office. There were ten witnesses, 
friends of William’s, every one of the 
ten a former thief. When I asked 
William if he would have this woman 
to be his wedded wife, he answered, 
“You bet I will, Little Mother!” 

The marriage turned out happily. 
William called his first daughter Maud 
Annie—my name, and that of the wife 
of his employer—and when a second 
daughter came, he called her Annie 
Maud. 

One summer when his wife and 
children had gone into the country he 
came to me looking very dismal. “Is 
anything wrong with the children?” I 
asked. “No,” he said, “but my home 
was broken into last night, and all my 
things taken!” I could not help throw- 
ing back my head and bursting out 
laughing. He had been a buiglar. He 
joined in the laugh—rather ruefully— 
and said, ‘I never realized before what 
a mean thing it was to break into any- 
body’s house. I never robbed anybody 
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except people that I thought could af- 
ford it; but I do suppose they felt as 
badly about losing their things as I do 
about losing mine.” 

William knew that no professional 
burglar had done it. There is a code 
of honor among burglars which would 
keep them from robbing even a retired 
member of the craft. Before long the 
thief was found to be the son of his 
landlady. She came to William crying, 
and asked, “What are you going to do 
to my boy—send him to State’s pris- 
on?’ “Lord bless you, no,” answered 
William. “I was in State’s prison my- 
self for seven years, and I don’t want 
to put anybody else there. Send the 
boy to me for a good talking to. That 
will be better for him than doing time 
over there at Sing Sing.”” He had a 
serious talk with the boy, and forgave 
him. William has been doing well 
for nine years; and he is only one of 
thousands. When we got hold of him, 
he had never spent a Christmas out 
of prison since he was seven years 
old. 

In the prison at Trenton, N. J., 
nine years ago, I met a clever forger. 
He could speak several languages, was 
a gifted musician, and a biatant in- 
fidel. He was led to join our League. 
The warden said to me, “If you had 
done nothing more than to get hold of 
that one man, you would have saved 
the country thousands of dollars.” At 
the end of his term the State of New 
Jersey sent that clever criminal out 
with nothing but a prison suit and one 
dollar in his pocket. He had no home 
or friends, and he came straight to me. 
We got him work. He rose to be fore- 
man of 100 men, and finally bought a 
good business in a small New England 
town. He is still doing well. 

I do not tell these men, “Onty be- 
lieve, and it will be all right.” My 
message is, “The whole responsibitity 
rests on your own shoulders. No 
punishment can mate you straight ‘if 
you are not determined to be straight 
yourselves.” 

Since we began this work, our Vol- 
unteer Prison League has enrolled 
more than 50,000 men who have talen 
its pledge and put on its little badge. 
We do not try to proselyte them from 
their church, whatever it may be, but 
to get them to live up to the moral 
obligations that are acknowledged by 
all churches. Major McLaughry, of 
the prison at Leavenworth, Kan., is 
considered a great authority. He and 
the Protestant and Catholie chaplains 
of the prison all came to the platform 
at one of my meetings. and testified 
that the discip!ine was 50 per cent. bet- 
ter. 

Those prisoners who have no one 
else to write to, write to me, and our 
Volunteers’ Gazette has a great circu- 
lation among them and is eagerly read. 
My “‘Hope Halls” are temporary homes 
for those discharged prisoners who 
have nowhere else to go. We have one 
in New York, one in Chicago, and a 
third just going up in lowa. Through 
the two first homes, 5,000 men have 
passed. We know that 75 per cent. 
are doing well; 20 per cent. we know 
nothing about; and 5 per cent. perhaps 
have gone back to the old life. 

I have not had much to do with wo- 
men, because there are very few wo- 
men in the State prisons—in New 
York, 60 women to 3,500 men; but I 
have a League among the women, too, 
and some of wy girls are doing well. 

I can hardly travel anywhere with- 
out meeting some of my boys. I came 
across one near a railroad station, a 
big switchman with hard hands and 
soiled clothes, who greeted me with ef- 
fusion. That man had been the most 
clever and notorious diamond thief in 
the Eastern States. When he was let 
out, the police had him shadowed con- 
stantly, watching for the least pre- 
text to arrest him. I remonstrated 
with the chief of police. He laughed 
at me for believing that he meant to 
keep straight. He said, “That man is 
a born thief, and will never be any- 
thing else.”’ I said, “You speak from 
your standpoint, but I believe in God. 
If he ever commits another crime, I 
will take my hand off his shoulder and 
you may put your hand on. I don’t up- 
hold crime. But I want you to give 
him a chance. Don’t railroad him back 
to prison before he has done anything, 
just because you think he is too dan- 
gerous to be at large.” He has now 
been out eight years.. He has held re- 
sponsible positions, and filled them 
well. He comes to see me often, and 
always shows me his hard hands with 
pride. When he was a thief his hands 
were as soft and white as a lady’s. He 
has helped me in placing dozens of my 
boys. 

Lately we have taken up work 
among the wives, mothers and chil- 
dlren of prisoners. A man said to me, 
“TI have not heard of my wife for six 
years. I wish you would look her up 
“nd see if she could forgive me.” We 
find the wife and children often in 
great destitution because the bread- 
winner is in prison. We help them, 
and at Christmas I play Santa Claus’s 
partner, and take Christmas gifts and 
food to children who would have no 
other Christmas. The news sends a 
thrill of joy back into the prisons, and 
gives me a stronger hold on those men. 
It is such a happy work, for in this 
way I can come heart to heart with 

those people, and save them from de- 
spair. 





Mrs. Booth explained that her work 
has no connection with that of the 
Salvation Army, from which she and 
her husband separated 11 years ago. 
when they started the Volunteers of 
America. She said that they were now 
terribly handicapped for suitable head- 


some of us have been ill from the had 
air of that bad neighborhood. Ten 
thousand men, fresh from prison. have 
come straight to my little office. which 
is only 8 by 10. and if they are to meet 
their wives there, I have to turn out of 
it to let them meet alone. We want 
to put up a $100,000 building. not a 
great ornate structure, but a practical 
business building. Half of it will be 
used as headquarters for the Prison 
Brigade, and half for the Volunteers. 
If we can have proper and wholesome 
accommodations, my life and useful- 
ness in this work will be prolonged: 
and the news that friends outside have 
enabled me to put up such a building 
will help the prisoners, who are apt to 
feel that nobody cares for them and 
that all the world is against them.” 
Mrs. Shaw announced that Mr 
Quincy A. Shaw, 12 Ashburton Place. 
Boston, would be glad to receive and 
forward all contributions. An oppor- 
tunity was then given for the ladies 
to meet the “Little Mother” socially. 
Mrs. Booth believes in woman suf- 
frage. She preached the convention 
sermon at one of our National Suffrage 
Conventions a year or two ago 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A school teacher, in ordering a 


Suffrage Calendar, writes: 

“IT am a teacher and have but little 
time to work for the suffrage cause; 
but I can at least hang up a suffrage 
calendar in my schoolroom, where it 
will be a silent but effective worker.” 





An enthusiastic friend in New York 
City writes, in answer to the question 
whether the glossy paper was objec- 
tionable: 

“Your paper suits me in every way— 
paper, editorials, articles and news 
items.” . 

A friend in Lancaster, Wis., in send- 
ing the names of some Southern wo- 
men to whom she wants the report of 
the Memphis Conference’ mailed, 
writes: 

“I should like to tell you how I am 
attached to the Woman’s Journal. IT 
have subscribed and read it for 25 
years, and it has done good work for 
the suffrage cause. I could not give it 
up 





A friend in Manchester, N. H., if 
sending a new subscriber, writes: 

“T am sure that if the Journal could 
be received weekly in all the homes, 
our cause would have no further lan- 
guishment.” 





CROWNED AND SAINTED. 





By John Russell Hayes. 





Crowned is she and sainted 
In heavenly halls above, 
Who freely gave for her sisters 
A life of boundless love. 


I saw a strange, rich vision, 
I heard strange music ring, 
As I dreamed o’er my _ well-loved 
poets 
On a night in the early spring. 
I mused o’er the great-souled Words- 
worth 
(Oh, to me he is half divine!), 
And I found again in his pages 
The song with the beautiful line 
That tells of the perfect woman, 
In whose spirit blithe and bright 
There shines like a consecration 
A gleam of angelic light. 


And I seemed to behold in my vision 
The sorrows of all the years; 

I heard the women pleading, 
Pleading with soft, warm tears; 

And ever above the praying, 
Above the sorrowful song, 

And the tender, wistful grieving 
For the long, long years of wrong, 

{ heard them speak of the leader, 
In whose spirit rare and bright 

Should shine like a consecration 
A gleam of angelic light. 


! saw the nation toiling 
In grief and darkness lost, 
Like a ship on the pathless ocean, 
O’erwhelmed and tempest-tost. 
There was need of a faithful pilot, 
There was need of a God-sent hand, 
To guide o’er the pathless ocean, 
To guide to the longed-for land; 
And oh, there was need of the woman 
In whose spirit sweet and bright 
Should shine like a benediction 
A gleam of angelic light. 


Like pilgrims wandering the wood- 
lands 

In a country wild and strange, 

Who daily front new dangers, 

And sigh for the blessed change 

Of kind and friendly faces, 

Of dreamed-of comrades dear, 

The comfort of friendly firesides 

And pleasant household cheer,— 

So sighed the toiling people 

For her in whose spirit bright 

Should shine like a consecration 

A glean of angelic light. 


And then I saw in my vision 

How the mighty of earth 
proud; 

They scorned their humbler brethren, 

They laughed at the lowly crowd. 

Ah me, to think of the folly 

And fashion that fill our days! 

Ah me, to think of our scorning 

Our fathers’ simpler ways! 

Ah me, to think of the greedy 

And godless kings of the mart,— 

And then to think of our hunger 

For one great human heart! 


grew 


The land was weak and helpless, 





quarters. “Half of our staff are work- 
ing by electric light,” she said. “and 





It lacked the leader true 


Who should break a 
through 
The wall of outworn tradition 
That still around us stands, 
Ready to yield and crumble 
At the touch of heroic hands,— 
Hands of noble heroes 
Fearless and great and strong, 
Who shall heal the old-time evils 
And the centuries of wrong. 
In my vision I saw those heroes,— 
And there by the men of might 
Stood their sisters consecrated, 
With eyes of angelic light. 


pathway 


And was one sister foremost 
Among those women there? 

And who was she whose bearing 
Made her seem so queenly fair? 

Was it high-souled Mary Lyon, 
Uplifting her sisters’ lot? 

Was it the saintly Quaker, 
Our own Lucretia Mott? 

Was it noble Frances Willard, 
Who strove as angels may? 

Was it the loved and lost one 
Whose passing we mourn today? 


Nay, none of any was foremost, 
But hand in blessed hand 

They stood as Olympian women 
On old Greek friezes stand. 

All shared a common glory, 
All were linked by the fate 

That gave them names undying 
In the annals of the State. 

But the newest comer among them 
Gazed around and serenely smiled 

As her sisters turned to greet her 
With heavenly motions mild. 


And then my vision faded, 
And a lordly melody rolled, 
As down celestial vistas 
The saintly company strolled. 
But the face of that latest comer 
I longest kept in sight,— 
So ardent with consecration 
So lit with angelic light. 
And I woke from my wondrous vision, 
And oh, my heart beat strong!—- 
I had seen the perfect woman 
Of Wordsworth’s beautiful song. 


Crowned is she and sainted 
In heavenly halls above, 
Who freely gave for her sisters 
A life of boundless love. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Natick.—-The League has held three 
meetings thus far, during the present 
season. We meet monthly. At the 
October meeting, after the business, 
one of the members gave an account 
of a trip which she had_ recently 
taken to Jamaica. She showed many 
pictures of places which she had vis- 
ited. At the November meeting con- 
siderable business was done. After- 
ward a paper on Japan, loaned by a 
friend, was read, and illustrated by a 
large number of colored photographs, 
showing the scenery, costumes and 
festivals of that famous little island. 
At the December meeting the gains 
for woman suffrage for the past year 
were given, and it was voted to have 
them published in our local paper. 
We usually have something of inter 
est read after the business of the 
evening is concluded, like the dessert 
after the solid food has been taken. 
At the December meeting Mrs. Fall’s 
story, “The Tragedy of a Widow’s 
Third,” was read. It elicited much 
comment, although the laws have 
been modified since it was written. 
We subscribe for The Woman’s Jour- 
nal for each of the two public 
libraries. We also send a copy to our 
Representative during the session ot 
the Legislature, and we furnish a cok 
umn of matter relating to woman’s in- 
terests for one of our local papers 
each week. We are trying to secure 
more members for our League, also to 
increase the number of enrolment sig- 
natures. ‘ O. A. C. 





City Point.—A large audience was 
present at the monthly meeting of the 
League, Mrs. M. H. A. Evans presiding. 
Mr. John Anderson, formerly with the 
Floating Hospital, gaveatalk on Rob- 
ert Burns, and with his witty manner 
and Scotch accent held the close at- 
tention of the audience. His daughter, 
Miss Mary Anderson, who has a 
charming personality, read several se- 
lections and delighted the audience 
with them, as evinced by hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. John Robertson, the well- 
known Scotch singer, rendered several 
songs and anecdotes. The programme 
was concluded with a song by the 
League chorus. Refreshments were 
served by four hostesses, the young 
people assisting. 

Mabel Edna Adams. 





Newton.—The annual meeting was 
held at the residence of Mr. George A. 
Walton, West Newton, on January 10. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. George F. Lowell; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. James P. Tolman, 
Mrs. N. T. Allen, Hon. Gorham OD. 
Gilman, Mrs. Gorham D. Gilman, Dr. 
S. L. Eaton, Mr. Jesse C. Ivy, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, Mr. George 
A. Walton; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Harriet A. Eager; associate secretary, 
Mrs. W. D. Tripp; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucy M. Simonds; treasurer, 
Mrs. T. E. Stutson; executive commit- 
tee, Miss S. A. Whiting, chairman; 
Mrs. J. M. Hastings, Mrs. George H. 
Brown, Mrs. Anna M. Langley, Maus. 
E. C. Burrage, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Bar- 
ker, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs. A. P. Car- 
ter, Mrs. H. H. Burrison, Miss E. J. 
Simpson, Miss Amelia Davis, Mrs. W. 
D. Tripp. The annual report of Miss 
Susan A. Whiting, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, showed a_ good 


dale. Questions of the day have been 
debated, with music and social feat- 
ures. A Benefit Whist and a Sewing 
Bee helped the treasury and enabled 
the League to do its full part as a 
member of the Newton Federation 
table at the Massachusetts Federation 
Bazaar. The League sent money to 
the Oregon campaign, the San Fran- 
cisco sufferers, and the Massachusetts 
W. 8S. A. It has helped the School 
Suffrage, Social Service and Social 
Committees of the Newton Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Barker, its 
representative on the Social Service 
Committee, has had a fine electric car 
waiting-room installed at Newtonville 
Square. 

The League’s most important work 
has been by early finding good women 
for the School Committee. It secured 
the endorsement of the Newton Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Republican 
party and to some extent the Demo- 
cratic party. Miss Whiting says: 

“We believe that an apparent failure 
of last year was a success in that 
many citizens are now convinced of 
the earnestness of a large body of wo- 
men and men who desire a fair repre- 
sentation of women on the School 
Board. These people must be regard- 
ed.” 

Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Wm. C. Howe. The treasurer 
read a letter of thanks from the cbair- 
man of the State Finance Committee, 
on receipt of our annual contribution, 
Articles of moment to the League from 
the Woman's Journal were read, also 
“Interests of Mrs Russell Sage” from 
the World’s Work, and ‘How the dif- 
ferent Nationalities observe Christmas 
in New York City.” We adjourned to 
meet with Mrs. A. H. Howland. Choc- 
olate and cakes were served, and a so- 
cial time followed. 

A. G. Fowler, Secretary. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Positive Outcome of Philoso- 
phy. By Josq@ph Dietzgen. Trans- 
jated by Ernest Utermann. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1906. 
$1. 

Joseph Dietzgen was a co-worer 
with Marx and Engels’ in _ Inter- 
national Socialism, which claims to be 
an application of the Evolution theory 
to the facts of modern society. The 
present volume puts for the first time 
within the reach of American readers 
his three most important writings. 
“The Nature of Human Brain Work,’ 
“Letters on Logic’ and “The Positive 
Outcome of Philosophy.” 


Price, 





H. B. B. 
The Physical Basis of Mind and 
Morals. By M. H. Fitch. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1906. Price, 


$1. 

This work is an exposition of 
Monism, written from the standpoint 
of Evolution. It affirms that it is not 
possible for the human mind to com- 
prehend reality, since it unavoidably 
looks at nature as a dual phenomenon 
—self and non-self—whereas' these 
are in fact one. The human mind has 
no conception of beginning er ending. 
It perceives only phenomena, not 
their cause. Morality, therefore, is 
based solely on our knowledge of ap- 
pearances. H. B. B. 





KANSAS LIKES EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Gov. Hoch of Kansas, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, says, among 
other things: 

“Municipal suffrage, which has 
been enjoyed by the women of Kan 
sas since 1887, has proven a success 
The right should be extended. No 
argument worthy of the name has 
ever been made against the right of 
women as well as men to participate 
in government with equal rights at 
the polls, and no such argument, in 
my judgment, can be made. Govern- 
ment rests primarily upon the ability 
of the governed to contribute virtue 
and intelligence to government, and 
what husband or father or brother or 
lover will deny these requisites to the 
women of Kansas? But, whatever 
may. be thought as to the wisdom of 
extending universal suffrage to 
women, certainly no fair man can 
deny that women _property-owners 
should have equal right with men to 
vote upon questions involving tax- 
ation of their property. The word 
‘male’ has no place in a modern State 
constitution, and should be stricken 
from ours.” 





Old Lady—‘Little boy, aren’t you 
terriby ashamed to swear that way?’ 
Little Boy—“Yes, ma’am. But I am 
learnin’. You orter hear dad.’’—Chi- 
cago News. 


A LETTER OF SYMPATHY. 





The officers of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association 
have sent the following letter to the 
officers and members of the Women's 
Political and Social Union of Eng- 
land: 

“The suffragists in America have 
read with the keenest interest the re- 
ports in the press of your efforts to 
secure a hearing and a vote from Par- 
liament upon the vital question of 
woman suffrage; and we, the officers 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, wish to express 
our cordial sympathy with your ob- 
ject, our admiration of your earnest- 
ness and self-sacrifice, and our indig: 
nation for the brutality with which 
you have been treated, as well as fo 
the unworthy and interminable de- 
lays by which a minority in Parlia- 
ment has been able to hinder the will 
of the majority from taking effect. 

“Our hearts go out to you in your 
courageous and unselfish devotion to 
a great principle, and we believe the 
severity of the government will have 
the effect of arousing the indifferent 
and convincing the undecided, and 
that it will hasten the day of your full 
enfranchisement. 

“May your brave hearts be_ sus- 
tained and wisdom granted by that 
Power which in all ages has called in- 
to service those who were worthy to 
be the forerunners and martyrs for 
truth’s sake! 

“Anna H. Shaw, President. 

“Florence Kelley, Vice-President. 

“Alice Stone Blackwell, Recording 
Secretary. 

“Kate M. 
Secretary. 

“Harriet Taylor 

“Laura Clay, 

“Annie Jeffreys Myers, M. D., 

“Auditors.” 


Gordon, Corresponding 


Upton, Treasurer. 





HOTEL HEADQUARTERS AT CHI- 
CAGO DURING NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


The hotel headquarters for the Con- 
vention of the National American W. 
S. A. will be at the Palmer House, 
which has given the following rates 
to delegates and visitors: 

Room for one person, $1.50, $2 ana 
$2.50, according to size and position. 
These same rooms occupied by two 
persons are (for the two) $2, $2.50 
and $3. 

Room with bath, for one person, 
$2.50; for two persons, $3 and upward. 

The entertainment committee un- 
dertakes to secure entertainment im 
private homes (lodging and _ break- 
fast) for those delegates who wish it. 
The chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
F. K. Tracy, 545 Jackson Boulevard, 
must have, not later than Jan. 25, the 
names of all delegates who desire this 
hospitality. Each delegate who writes 
to Mrs. Tracy for entertainment will 
receive from her, before starting for 
Chicago, the name and address of her 
hostess. Those who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the invitation are urged 
to write promptly to Mrs. Tracy. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 
Proxy for Correspond ng Secretary. 





The incorporators of the Alaska 
Garnet Mining Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with $1,000,000 capital, 
are all women. 

Mrs. Mary B. Orner has been 25 
years superintendent of the package 
department at the Union Station, In- 
dianapolis. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Mother’s Helper. A young lady who 
taught for nine years in Bishop Blyth’s 
mission school at Cairo, Egypt, would like 
a place as Mother’s Helper, or any work 
within her power. Can teach children the 
rudiments of French. Address Miss Odeh, 
68 Warrenton St., Boston. 

Housework. Young Armenian, speaking 
a little English, would like to work In a 
family where he can improve his knowl- 
edge of the language. Address Haygazoun 
Serjanian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 
Housework. Armenian girl, a minister’s 
sister, honest, kind and willing, not speak- 
{ing much English, but very bright, wants 
to do light housework In or near Lynn, 
Mass. Address P. 8., 57 Flint St., West 
Lynn. 

Butler or inside man. Protestant young 
man wants place as butler or general In- 
side man. Has experience of the work. 
Honest, neat, willing, neither drinks nor 
smokes; highest recommendations. No eb- 
jection to going into the country. Ad- 
dress B., 3 Park St., Boston, Room 16, 











dressed woman. 





year’s work. Meetings have been held 





Who should cure it of its blindness, 





in Newton, West Newton and Auburn- 





MissM.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct’ 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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TO ENGLAND. 





(A Prayer that she may speak for 
Peace.) 


By Alfred Noyes. 


Now is thy foot set on the splendid 


way; 
Hold this hour fast! Though yet the 
skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect 
day. 
Speak, England, speak across the 
trembling sea! 


Now is the grandest dawn that ever 
rose 
Touching the clouds to glory; the 


light grows 
White as a star where thy keen helmet 
glows 
Fronting the morn- that makes all 
nations free. 


Speak from thine island throne! 
in thy Gate, 

Now, for thy voice alone, the nations 
wait: 

Speak with the heart that made and 
keeps thee great, 

Speak the great word of peace from 

sea to sea! 


Here, 


The nations wait, scarce knowing 
what they need; 
Cold cunning claims their ears for lust 
and greed, 
The poor and weak, with struggling 
hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set 
them free. 


The poor and weak uplift their man- 
acled hands 

To thee, our Mother, our Lady and 
Queen of lands; 

Anguished in prayer before thy foot- 
stool stands 

Peace, with her white wings glim- 

mering o’er the sea. 


Others may shrink, whose naked fron- 
tiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of 
place, 
Oh, canst thou falter or fear to set 
them free? 


Thou that hast dared so many a thun- 
der-blast, 
Is all thy vaunted empery so soon past? 
First of the first, art thou afraid at 
last 
To hold thy hands out first across 
the sea? 


Not for such fears God gave thee thy 
rich dower, 

The sea-wrought sceptre and the im- 
perial power! 
have shed their 
one hour, 

That thou might’st speak and set the 

whole world free. 


Ages blood for this 


Thou, thou alone can’st speak; thou, 
thou alone, 

From the sure citadel 
bound throne. 

Trust thy strong heart! 
is thine own, 

Armed with the thunder and light- 

ning of the sea. 


of thy  rock- 


Thine island 


Fools prate of pride where butchered 
legions fall; 


Peace has one battle prouder than 
them all 

(England, on thee our ringing trumpets 
eall!), 


One battle that shall set the whole 
world free. 
Speak, speak and act! The sceptre is 

in thine hand; 

Proclaim the reign of love from land 

to land; 

come the world 

thou shalt stand! 

Speak, with the world-wide voice of 

thine own sea! 

-The 


Then, against thee, 


Spectator. 


STATE CORRESPODENCE. 





Illinois. 





Preparations for our National Con- 
vention in Chicago are now well un- 
der way. At the executive meeting 
Saturday, among the committees 
which reported were the following: 

Miss S. Grace Nicholes, chairman of 
Committee on Badges, reported that 
the order for badges had been placed. 

Mrs. Wooden, from the Committee 


on Advertisements in Program, report- | 


ed having secured almost two hundred 
dollars’ worth. 


submit it to a separate referendum at 
the same time with the submission of 
the charter. 

The committee was greatly encour- 
aged by a hearing on the suffrage 
question before the Hamilton Club of 
Chicago. This is the great Republican 
Club of the State, and the enthusiastic 
greeting accorded Mrs. Henrotin, Miss 
Addams and me when we spoke before 
the members, a week ago Saturday, 
was one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of our municipal suffrage work 

The Legislature has now opened, and 
we are promised a short and busy ses- 
sion. We shall ask our old friend, Sen- 
ator Berry, to introduce our large suf- 
frage bill, which would extend suf- 
frage to women for quite a number 
of officers, including presidential elec- 
tors. The Chicago suffrage matter 
will be taken up by some one else. 

A debating team from McKinley 
High School and the Lake View High 
School last week held a debate on 
woman suffrage, resulting in a victory 
for the affirmative. At the North- 
western University this week, the Phil- 
omathean Literary Society is to have 
a debate on the same question. 

Cc. W. Me 





California. 





The California Club, at its first meet- 
ing this year, passed a formal resolu- 
tion approving the submission of an 
equal suffrage amendment to the vot- 
ers of the State. The California Club 
is the leading civic club of San Fran- 
cisco, and one of the most important 
in the State, having a membership of 
500, and an enviable reputation for 
good work. 

The California E. S. A. is submitting 
a similar resolution to all the men’s 
and women’s organizations. 

The action of the California Club is 
not surprising, for it was founded by 
suffragists, all its presidents and most 
of its officers have been suffragists, 
and Mrs. Sperry and other officers of 
the California KE. S. A. are among its 
members. What is worth noting, how- 
ever, is that the resolution was made 
the chief topic of the business meeting 
of the club, was printed in full on the 
calendar, which is sent to every mem- 
ber, and an especial effort was made 
to induce the conservatives to attend 
the meeting and present their side, 
since the affirmative side was known 
to be strong. 

Mrs. Horace Coffin, president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of San Fran- 
cisco, and chairman of the State Cen- 
tral Committee of the California E. 8. 
A., opened the discussion. Mrs. Cof- 
fin said that she grew into a suffrag- 
ist in the California Club, that it was 
in the club that’ her interest was 
aroused in juvenile courts, child labor 
and the duties of a citizen; that suf- 
frage is coming, even its opponents 
admit it, and that it is the duty of 
women to advocate equal suffrage 
now, and hasten its advent. She end- 
ed with the question, “When is there 
a better time than now?” 





Pennsylvania. 





C. V. Tiers, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Initiative and Referendum 
Association, addressed the Allegheny 
Co. Equal Rights Association at its re- 
cent meeting in Pittsburg, and the E. 
R. A. indorsed the initiative and ref- 
erendum and recall system by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Reports of the State Suffrage Con- 
vention at Kennett Square were given 
by the delegates, Miss Matilda Orr 
Hays and Mrs. M. E. Heim, and Miss 
Era Heim recited an original poem 
written by Miss Jane Campbell. 





New Hampshire. 


The following letter has 
dressed to the members of the Legisla- 


ture: 
“A pill will be introduced into the 


been ad- 





coming session of the State Legislature 
which will ask for municipal suffrage 
for the women of New Hampsitire. Be- 
lieving that our legislators will be 


| willing to decide upon the merits of 


the question, and knowing that _the 
days of prejudice have long since 
passed, and that there is a growing 
|sentiment not only in our own State, 
but throughout the entire country, 
toward granting full suffrage to wo- 
men, we ask you to read the enclosed 
| booklet, which shows the practical 
| workings of equal suffrage. 

“The question of suffrage for women 
lis not so much a question of politics as 
lof civilization. The National Grange, 


Miss Florence Holbrook, chairman | the National and State Federation of 
of the Committee on Decorations, an- | Labor and the State Federation of Wo- 
nounced that the beautiful Musie Hall | »en’s Clubs have placed themselves on 


was to have its walls decorated with | 


paintings from some of our best mas 
ters, und the) stave decorated 
palms 

Mrs. Lillian Dunecanson, chairman on 
Pages and Ushers, said she had plenty 
of pretty girls ready for the work, who 
will be well drilled by the opening 
of the convention. 

Miss Ada Krecker had in hand the 


Bureau of Conveniences, and had her | 
| 


plans well made. 

Mrs. Alice S. Tracey sent her report 
from the Entertainment Committee. 

Miss Jane Addams sent an invita- 
tion to the convention to lunch with 
her on Saturday, Feb. 16, at Hull 
House. 

The Municipal Suffrage Committee, 
which met following the executive 
committee, passed a strong resolution 
expressing their astonishment that the 
Charter Convention had not _ incor- 
porated woman’s suffrage in the char- 
ter, and asked that the convention 


with | 





record as favoring some form of equal 
| suffrage. 

“When such people as those whose 
|names appear on the enclosed sheet, 
| together with thousands of other rep- 
|resentative citizens of whom — New 
Hampshire is justly proud, unite in ad- 
| yocating equal suffrage, it cannot be 
a very dangerous hazard to grant mu- 
| nicipal suffrage to women. er 

“New Hampshire was the first New 
England State to give school suffrage 
ite women. Will you help her to set 
the pace once more for New England 
iby granting municipal suffrage to her 
lwomen at the legislative session of 
| 19077 , 

“It may have escaped your notice 
that at the recent session of the Ver- 
mont Legislature the House passed the 
municipal suffrage bill by a vote of 
one hundred and thirty to twenty-five, 
and a change of three votes would 
have carried the Senate. 

“Will you kindly sign one of the 














| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Statements below and ‘return in the 
enclosed envelope, bearing in mind 
that the statement on your part will 
not be considered a _ pledge, but 
rather as a guide to us? 
“Very truly yours, 
“Mary I. Wood, 
“Chairman Legislative Committee of 
N. H. W. S. A.” 

The two statements appended are, 
“I believe in municipal suffrage for 
women,” and “Ido not believe in mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women.” 

A bill will also be introduced for 
equal guardianship. New Hampshire 
is one of the States where a husband 
is sole owner of the children not only 
during his life but after his death, and 
ean bequeath them away from their 
mother by will. 





Hon. John J, Lentz, of Columbus, O., 
was invited to be the speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Jackson Club 
at La Fayette, on the Sth inst. He 
was unable to accept, but in writing 
to the committee he said: 

“Judging by the past, I fear that 
you will not have ladies present. Let 
me say to you that, if the banquet is 
to be had, while it is not my business 
to tell you how, yet I can tell you that 
of the most successful banquets given 
in Ohio under my leadership, at one of 
which we had one thousand guests, at 
the second fifteen hundred and at the 
third two thousand, the latter were 
given with the announcement that 
liquors and tobacco would be exclud- 
ed, and flowers and music substituted, 
and the ladies invited to participate. 
This departure made the banquets 
larger and in every way happier and 
more successful than they could have 
been as ‘stag’ affairs.” 








Indiana women will ask full suf- 
frage of the present Legislature, and 
will also introduce a municipal suf- 
frage bill. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
writes, “Maybe, if we cannot get much, 
we may get a little.”’ 





At a largely attended meeting of the 
missionary society of the ladies of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of La 
Fayette,, held on Jan. 2, Mrs. Profes- 
sor Stanley Coulter, connected with 
Purdue University, spoke on the excel- 
lent work being done for colored wo- 
men in schools especially established 
for them in the South. . Mrs. Gougar 
made a general plea for industrial edu- 
cation, and for the extension of jus- 
tice and education to the colored race. 
She gave many encouraging facts as 
to the progress of the negroes. She 
said the man or newspaper that talks 
about a race war is a traitor to the 
country, and should be denounced as 
an anarchist of the worst type. 


——__-a 


Ohio. 





The P. E. League of Cleveland kept 
open house on New Year’s afternoon 
and evening at.the Hotel Euclid. The 
parlors were filled. Mrs. Elroy M. 
Avery spoke on “Changes in Woman’s 
Condition within the Last Hundred 
Years,” and predicted that within the 
next hundred years, women would 
vote. Mrs. A. E. Hyre told of the 
work of the Junior Republic, the Boys’ 
Club in which urchins of the Hay- 
market region are learning patriotism 
and good government under the direc- 
tion of the D. A. R. She also praised 
the effective work of the night school 
of the Jewish Educational Alliance, 
and told of the eagerness of the im- 
migrants to learn English. 

Mrs. Hl. E. Hollingshead spoke on 
“Late Facts on Woman Suffrage,” and 
Rey. A. J. Williamson on ‘Local Op- 
tion,” pledging the support of the 
Anti-Saloon League to suffrage on lo- 
cal option lines. “Though I believe 
personally that women should be fully 
enfranchised,” he added. 

Under the management of Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sturges an enjoyable musical 
programme was rendered. Light re- 
freshments were served, an informal 
discussion followed the various talks, 
and several new members were added 
to the League 

The Toledo W. 8S. A. held a memor- 
ial meeting for Mrs. Rosa lL. Segur on 
Jan. 2. 





PITTSBURG TEACHERS WIN. 





The school teachers of Pittsburg, Pa., | 


after a hard fight of more than three 
years, have secured an increase of pay. 

All the Pittsburg papers have upheld 
the cause of the teachers, and express 
satisfaction over the enlarged salaries. 

But there is another side to the mat- 
ter. The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
Journal says: 

“We would not throw cold water on 
the rejoicing of the Pittsburg teachers 
at this time. After so much _ work, 
talk, disappointment and worry; after 
many a fright lest the leaders should 
be removed from the service for their 
temerity in questioning the infallibil- 
ity of the officials, the teachers are to 
receive a slight increase of pay for 
which they asked more than _ three 
years ago. Meantime prices have so 
risen in Pittsburg that the increase in 
wages does not put the teachers on as 
good a financial basis as they were 
three years ago. 

“Three years of agitation, pleading, 
argument, running hither and thither, 
loss of sleep, loss of composure, loss 
of health; three years of strain that 
has aged many of Pittsburg’s brightest 
teachers more than ten years of omfli- 





nary work should do; all to find them- 
selves_after the victory worse off than 
they were at the beginning! That is 
the tragedy of the Pittsburg struggle. 
It is being repeated in scores of cities 
this year and all the time, because of 
our traditional, almost unbreakable, 
idea that teachers must not expect liv- 
ing wages. 

“The Pittsburg victory, big as it 
may seem to those who bore the 
weight of the enormous labor attend- 
ing it, is only an imperfect adjustment 
of a temporary distress. The schedules 
are not safeguarded at all. A school 
board at war with itself; with many 
of its members discredited by the 
Pittsburg public; with some of them 
at law over their right to places in 
the board, cannot be relied upon to 
assure living wages to women teach- 
ers without votes and with very little 
influence. 

“Pittsburg schools are much in need 
of a new organization on more mod- 


ern lines. They need a State law pro- 
tecting the teachers’ salaries from 
sinking below the living wage. They 


need statutory protection for their sal- 
ary funds, providing for a sufficient 
amount of money to be raised by tax- 
ation each year, depending on the 
number of school children in the city, 
and sufficient to pay one teacher for 
every twenty-five pupils, a _ salary 
based on adequate living expenses, in- 
creased for meritorious service. The 
School Journal hopes that the teachers 
of this richest city in the world may 
feel encouraged to use their valuable 
experience of work and organization 
to the end that Pittsburg, now first in 
steel, first in pickles, first in wealth, 
may become first in education also. 
This can only be done by placing the 
chief factors of education, the teach- 
ers, on a sound financial and social 
footing.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, general 
superintendent of Deaconess Work of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the M. E. Church, has sailed 
from New York for Porto Rico. Miss 
Bancroft is chairman of the building 
committee of the George O. Robinson 
Orphanage, which is in process of 
erection at Santurce, a suburb of San 
Juan. She goes to examine the build- 
ing and see that the specifications of 
the contract are fully carried out be- 
fore final payments are made. The 
orphanage is a fine structure of two 
stories, about 60 feet square, made of 
Portland cement concrete blocks. Miss 
Bancroft has had the unusual experi- 
ence of being chairman of the build- 
ing committee in the construction of 
Rust Hall at Washington, D. C., and 
of Fisk Hall in Kansas City, Mo., 
which are among the largest build- 
ings owned by the society. 





Rev. Eugenia F. St. John lately con- 
ducted a three weeks’ series of evan- 
gelistic meetings in Sabetha, Kan. 
Four of the churches united in sus- 
taining the meetings, and were well 
repaid in the deepening of spiritual 
life, as well as in additions to their 
membership. 





PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 





Goy. Guild of Massachusetts said in 
his message: 

“The medical examination of minors 
engaged in industrial pursuits is work- 
ing well in England and other coun- 
tries. I suggest for your consideration 
whether minors with weak lungs or 
hearts or eyes or joints should longer 
invite premature deformity or death in 
occupations dangerous to their physi- 
cal development. Town after town al- 
ready is reporting the beneficial effect 
of medical inspection of children in the 
schools. Shall not Massachusetts lead 
also in medical inspection of the chil- 
dren in our factories? 

“The boy with weak lungs should 
not be exposed to the flying lint of the 
cotton mills, though hearty labor in 
the open air might be not only per- 
missible, but remedial. Let us take 
those with weak hearts from the 
trendles, the incipient epileptic from 
the elevator shaft, that the labor of 
the young may not become, as it too 
often does, drudgery that actually has- 
tens the approach of death, but may be 
such as to promote not livelihood 
alone, but life itself.” 





THE MAYOR’S SECRETARY. 





Miss Forderer of Philadelphia is act- 
ing as secretary to the mayor. She is 
the first woman to do so. The regu- 
jar secretary was appointed Assistant 
District Attorney, and, as Mayor Weav- 
er’s term will expire'in April, he did 
not care to put in a new man. So he 
filled the vacancy with his stenograph- 
er, who has been with him for many 
years. “It would take a new secre- 
tary about half the time I have left in 
oftice to learn the ropes,” said the 
Mayor, “and as Miss Forderer under- 
stands the way things are run here, 
she is acting as my secretary. Women 
are coming to the front nowadays in 
business, and I see no reason why 
such positions should not be open to 
them. Some day I think we shall see 





woman suffrage.” Miss Forderer got 
$1200 a year as the mayor's sten- 
ographer. If she should be regularly 
appointed secretary she would get 
$3000. She is a Philadelphia girl, and 
a graduate of the public schools. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mexico follows Japan in_nationaliz- 
ing the railroads. 

Australia has sent $125,000 fer the 
Queen Victoria memorial. 

Mme. Adelina Patti writes in The 
Strand of “My Operatic Heroines.” 

Henry James is running a series of 
papers on “The Speech of American 
Women” in Harper's Bazaar. 

Ernest Howard Crosby, whose sud- 
den death in New York is much la- 
mented, was a consistent advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

Freeman E. Miller contributes to the 
People’s Progress of Stillwater, Okla., 
a spirited equal suffrage poem entitled 
“Free and Equal.” 

Miss Mary N. Chase has gone to do 
organization work in Indiana for the 
N. A. W. S. A. She makes herself be- 
loved wherever she goes. 

It was stated in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal that Gov. Johnson of Minnesota 
had been defeated for re-election. This 
was a mistake; he is re-elected. 

A volume of short stories by Mrs. 
Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant 
Kentucky writer, will soon be brought 
out by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. 

In Germany it is the custom té plant 
fruit trees along highways. In the 
province of Hanover alone there are 
1,976 miles of roads bordered by 175,- 
794 fruit trees. 


A woman in Glasgow’ bought a 
ticket for Canada thirty-one years 
ago, and the other day she crossed the 
ocean upon it. The Allan line hon- 
ored it. 

Nine thousand men and women of 
Bejar, Salamanca, Spain, will emi- 
grate in a body to South America. 
The presidents of Uruguay and Nicar- 
agua have offered them free trans- 
portation. 

Miss Nannie Sloan, a well known so- 
ciety woman with a beautiful country 
home at Fairlee, near Lutherville, Md., 
had a Christmas tree for the dogs on 
her estate. It was laden with sausages, 
ham bones, juicy chicken and other 
delicacies that would appeal to canine 
tastes. 

An International Juvenile Court So- 
ciety was formed in Chicago last week. 
Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, who issued the first call for a 
committee to consider the plan, pre- 
sided. He was empowered to appoint 
a committee to obtain a charter for the 
society under the laws of Illinois. 

The poor people of London  cele- 
brated Christmas by making it a rec- 
ord day for marriages. With the tem- 
porary wealth drawn from club bene- 
fits and Christmas’ presents, the 
couples went to some of the churches 
in such large numbers that they had 
to be married in platoons to avoid in- 
terfering with the regular services. 

“There is a childless home for every 
orphan in Indiana,” said a speaker at 
the recent Conference of Charities in 
that State. Not long since, a Penn- 
sylvania woman’s heirs tried to have 
her declared insane because, as they 
said, she wasted her money in adopt- 
ing and bringing up orphan children. 
The judge decided that if she were in- 
sane it was a pity that there were 
not more people similarly afflicted. 

Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky’s inti- 
mate friend and colleague in the Rus- 
sian revolutionary work, Dr. Gregory 
(ershuni, will address a mass meeting 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Jan. 
21, at 8 P. M. He will speak in Rus- 
sian, but there will be an interpreter. 
Tickets, ranging in price from 25 cents 
to $1, can be bought at the door, or 
may be ordered in advance from Dr. 
Anna Topaz, 30 Chambers street, Bos- 
ton. This will be an opportunity to 
hear one of the most remarkable men 
of the century, and to show sympathy 
with the greatest event of many cen- 
turies—the Russian revolution. An 
anonymous despatch from Chicago re- 
ports Dr. Gershuni as having said that 
he wished he were back in Russia in 
order that he might kill the Czar. No- 
body who knows him believes for a 
moment that he ever said it. 





HUMOROUS. 

“T say, I’ve been asked to go shoot- 
ing next week. What ought I to give 
the keeper?” 

“Oh, well, it depends on where you 
hit him, you know.”’—The Tatler. 








“My client acted boldly,” said the 
counsellor. “He saw the storm brew- 
ing in the distance, but he was not 
dismayed. He took the bull by the 
horns, and had him indicted for per- 


jury.” 





“How long,” asked the judge of a 
vagrant, “have you been without any 
means of support?” 

“Since my wife died, in 1903, suh,” 
responded the loafer respectfully.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





“Two thousand women are env 
ployed in the household of the Ger- 
man emperor.” 

“Why in the world doesn’t he con- 
fer a boon upon humanity by explain- 
ing how he has solved the servant 
problem ?”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


























